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HARVARD SQUARE 


by Carol Jordan 


They call it New Beginning. A drum, tamborine, flute and handmade g 
us the two women have something to say. Tucked into a storefront, the a 
woman Sits to talk and beat a tall drum; the younger woman moves around 
small drum to flute to tamborine. Talking loudly, singing and beating upon 
ee they question: ke 4 

“Work: to work or not to work, 
a job or not a job, 
women, meant to clean dirt.” 

Boom-boom-tweet-jangle. a 

There is a box on the street for donations, “Show your appreciation,” the 
one calls to her audience. a 


cover art: Metamorphosis, Paul D. Sig nn r 
(reversed horizontally for prod 
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Moonbathing 


February moon, 

Your brightness banishes all clouds, 
penlight spectators 

acknowledge your glowing benevolence. 


I, cross-legged , 

gaze expectantly 

at this soft edged world 
you accent and uphold. 


India inked limbs 

traverse your countenance. 
soft light frees 

a world of motion. 


Many branched beings 
surrounding me 

sway softly 

sensing my attention. 


Moonlight allows gestures 

Harsh sunlight destroys. 

A branch reaches for my outstretched palm 
bending softly, : 

straining for the slight 

electric touch. 


This world of living 
feeling trees 

I admit 

in moonlight, 


I am intent to scoff 
in the fierce 

clear 

light of day. 


Curt Smith 


In The Beginning 


He loved the world 

Molded mounds of earth to mountains, 
Bound constellations to the sky, 
Rooted plants in virgin soil, 

Cast jewels on earth’s breast. 


He gave man woman 

Took a rib then, 

Shaped Eve’s flesh curves on 
the bare bone, 

Made laughter ripple through 
Adam’s sleep, and woke him 
to wonder, 

When the lusty sun stroked his 
eyes Open. 


Beatrice Pamaji 


Mythinformation 


Unicorns? 

Don’t be ridiculous! 

There’s no such animal. 
Never has been, 

and never will be. 

The first sighting 

of a “‘unicorn’’, 

from which the legends grew, 
was made by a nearsighted sailor 
a half-mile from shore, 
peering through a fog. 


What he actually saw was 
just a centaur. 


J. R. McHone 


Night Air 


Tired folk ready to rest a spell 

out for night air 

Cars pass without rushing 

Bring to close another day 

Something about Southern life 

Folk often friendly down our way 

Preacher man might be around just to 

sit and talk and it being almost meal 

time he might stay longer 

Buttered cornbread and some buttermilk 

No! preacher man would not dare leave 

No he would not dare ‘cause even the Lord’s got 
to have night air 

Life is simple and hard just like it is everywhere 
The rooster crows and before you know it’s time 
For night air 


Carol A. Harris 


To Anne: 


EWIG-WEIBLICHE: 11/09/81 


You in the sun prismatically 

sang eye songs 

& your hair wove November 

love knots while weaving 

daisy chains nesting 

the stillness of my perch. 

Later, your smile was 

each step we took through 

the dead leaves. 

I put a few in my pocket and used 

them very gently this morning. 
thank you 

(especially for the one 

that whispered my name.) 


—Jim Grimes 


ONE THOUGHT 


Time stops. — 

The whole world is silent, unmoving. 
Everything is centered on this one thought. 
Right now nothing else matters— 

Except this one thought. 


Life stops. 

Momentarily time hangs, suspended. 
People call me a daydreamer but 

I hear no one, see no one— 

Except this one thought. 


Thought stops. 

Time begins to pass once more. 

My mind moves to practical things. 
Within seconds, everything else matters— 
Except that one thought. 


Janet Sasser 


(untitled), Andrea Barksdale 


*““SOAP” 


by Al Harrison 


At the age of four I learned that a “‘goddam”’ flung into wide open space while 
on a dead run was good for a whipping and a certain amount of house confinement. 
A “sumabith” was the real party activator. Whoever heard me called my 
mother, who in turn gathered all the offended neighbors to participate in the 


mouthwashing rites designed to save my soul. I didn’t know much about souls but 


about soap I was a child prodigy. 

I still recall the soap, bitter on my tongue. Bubbles tickled my nose, sweat 
poured down my face, and the familiar anxiety was ever present. It happened 
everytime I was overheard saying “‘sumbith’’. 

What I can’t remember is exactly how they did it: how did they get my 
mouth open? Why didn’t I bite them? 

After the washing the women would gather at the rickety kitchen table for 
coffee or tea. I wasn’t invited, so I hid in the adjoining room and listened. Most of 
the talk was about me and how I wasn’t really that bad. . .but they thought I was — 
bad enough, and the mouthwashing sessions were to enable me to be rid of my evil 
ways so I wouldn’t go straight to hell. 

I moved quietly from the house to the streetcar tracks which were almost at 
our front door. J lay on the tracks with an eye in the direction from which the 
streetcar would be approaching. 

“Tm gonna’ let the goddam streetcar run me over,” I screamed at no one in 
particular. 

All of the women were now gathered on the front porch.to watch the 
neighborhood terror on the brink of suicide. No one moved. No one begged me not 
to do it. Instead, I heard one women moan, “ Let the streetcar run over him and be 
done with the evil kid.” 

As I glanced up the tracks J caught a glimpse of the streetcar. I pressed my ear 
against the iron rail. Seeing it and hearing it was proof that it was on its way. The 
streetcar inched closer and closer. I jumped quickly from the tracks and stood 
defiantly as it rolled by. The conductor tipped his hat to the women on the porch © 
and smiled at me with a strange smirk. He knew we had battled and he had won. 

“You sumbith you almost runned me over,” I screamed at the fading rear end — 
of the streetcar, 

As the words streamed out of my mouth, I saw the world’s self-appointed 
censors on their way to another religious experience with their neighborhood angel. 

My older brother never got any attention. If he was going to Heaven it would 
have to be on his own — the organization of women was all mine. . . 


Night Light 


by Janet Link 


Jesse and his Uncle Paul rode past homes that showed their warm yellow 
rooms to strangers on the highway. 

“Jesse, why are you so quiet tonight? Your mama said that this is the first 
time you’ve been to the fair. I thought you’d be excited.” 

Jesse moved closer to the door. He didn’t speak. 

“I guess you wish your daddy was with you, but we’ll have a good time.” 

Jesse turned toward the window. He tried to probe the darkness with his 
concentrated stare but it was like having his eyes weighted closed. 

“Look at the lights down in the hollow, Jesse.” 

Jesse saw strings of lights and knots of light — white lights and colors to be 
remembered. The music caught him on the midway. 

“Here we are, Jesse. Stay right with me now. I don’t want to lose you.” 

“Uncle Paul! Listen to the music!” 

The fair swirled about them. They stopped at the merry-go-round. 

“Your eyes are as big as Moonpies, Boy!” 

Jesse began to skip a little and then he remembered the horrible truth. It 
wasn’t a night to be happy, he thought. Daddy’s gone away with that woman. 
He’s gone all the way to California and I’ll never see him again. The thoughts were 
painful slivers. 

“Jesse, do you want to ride the merry-go-round?” 

“Yes, but not now.” 

“Oh, come on. Pick out a horse to ride. I'll stand right here and watch you.” 

Jesse had watched the horses circle and he had known his horse the first time 
he saw it glide by. It was the enormous black stallion with gleaming eyes and 
determined mouth. The horse’s saddle burst with color. 

“Jesse, do you know which horse you want?” 

Yes.cUncle Paul?’ 

“Now that’s the face I like to see! Which horse?” 

“Cinder. The big black one, Uncle Paul.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes. He wants me to ride him.” 

“Let me give you a leg up. Hold on tight to the reins. I’ll be over there at 
the railing,”’ 

Jesse leaned into the horse’s great shoulder. As the music began, Jesse and 


Cinder rode into the darkness away from the bright colors and noises of the fair 
They wandered through stars, danced along the rims of great canyons and ee 
to drink silver water from a glittering stream, 

Jesse’s delighted laughter scattered like careless sparks in the wind. Too soon 
Cinder urged Jesse to hold fast as they spun around and around and back to the 
thick yellow light bulbs on the carousel. 

“Uncle Paul! Uncle Paul! Did you see us?” 

“T sure did!” 

“Can I go Again?” 

“After while. Let’s see what else there is to do.” aay 

Cotton candy, hot roasted peanuts, candy apples, the goldfish Paul w n 
pitching pennies, bumper cars — for Jesse, none of it could equal the wondroi . 
rides with Cinder. 

oo you want to ride the Ferris wheel before we go? You can see the whol 

fair when you’re at the top.” 

“T saw everything when I flew away with Cinder.” 

“I mean really see the fair from above — not just pretend.” 

“I’m not pretending.” 

“Okay, okay. You know when | was a little boy, the Ferris wheel was my — 
favorite ride.” ea 

Paul and Jesse stood first in line. The attendant advanced the wheel until an 
empty seat hovered over the platform. Man and boy boarded the craft and tl 
attendant snapped them into place. 

“Hold on to the bar, Jesse.” 


holding them was still. At last the Ferris wheel began to move steadily, quickl 
sickeningly. Jesse closed his eyes but that made him more conscious of the motio 
“Jesse, _Look where I’m pointing. That’s where we were standing a f 
minutes ago.” € 
Jesse opened his eyes. Far, far away Cinder rode through the night with som 
other child. Suddenly Jesse remembered, He let go of the bar and tried to clim 
past his uncle. 
“Jesse! Sit still, boy!” 
“Let me out, Uncle Paul!” 
“Jesse! Hold on to me!” 
“TI want to get out! I’ve got to go home!” Jesse screamed the words. T 
voice seemed to him to come from some other frightened boy. 
“We're going home.” 
“T need to go now. Mama’s leaving.” Tears gutted Jesse’s face as he said 
awful words. o 
“What! Stop this thing,” Paul yelled as they neared the attendant’s statie n 


The attendant didn’t hear him. The wheel rolled around again and again until 
finally the time was up anyway. 

Paul let Jesse pull him away from the Ferris wheel. They talked as they hurried 
to the car. 

“Uncle Paul, take me home before Mama leaves too.” 

“Whatever gave you such an idea?” 

“Daddy left. He went away with that Turner woman. He was supposed to 
bring me to the fair tonight. ’'m afraid Mama will go away too, unless I can get 
home soon,” 

“Your mama will be home when we get there, Jesse. She loves you.” 

“My daddy doesn’t love me, does he?” 

“Of course he loves you,” 

“Then why did he go away?” 

“T really don’t know, Jesse. He and your mama had some differences.” 

“Ts it my fault?” 

“No, Sometimes grownups have problems with each other. They try real 
hard and they still can’t solve them. It doesn’t have anything to do with you.” 

“Are you sure Mama is home waiting for me?”’ 

“Of course I am.” 

“Do you ever get scared, Uncle Paul?” 

“Sometimes. Do you?” 

“Sort of. I have a night light in my room so I can see if I wake up in the 
middle of the night.” 

“Does it help?” 

“Yeah. It lets me know I’m still in my room and not having a nightmare. 
Daddy put it in there,”’ 

“That was thoughtful of your daddy, That proves he wants you to feel safe.” 

“Why did he leave?” 

“T guess he thinks you will be okay without him.” 

“T wish he hadn’t gone away, Uncle Paul.” 

“Me, too, Jesse. We’ll miss him, won’t we?” 

“Yeah. Do you think Mama will miss him?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe sometimes.” 

“Do you think she’ll be afraid without him?” 

“No, Why do you ask, Jesse?”’ 

“Because she can use my night light if she’s scared.” 

“T think she’ll be all right without it, but you sure are nice to think of it.” 

“My Mama will be home, won’t she?” 

“Yeah, and [’ll bet she has the front porch light on for us.” 

Paul drove through the darkness for several miles. Stars punctuated the sky 
but the night was so black that even the trees were invisible against the sky. Still, 
Jesse was comforted; thinking of his mother and their warm yellow rooms, 


ANSWER 


- woman, 
tender muse 
spinning 
like a 
carnival bride, 
electric 
in the gloss 
of evening’s 
dead sunlight, 
metallic tunes 
shimmering 
from insanity’s 
tambourine 
your eyes 
filled with 
the nectar 
of an edible vision, 
juice dripping | 
from your lip— 
the fluid 
conversation, 
woman. 


Matins 


Let us come together in the cool air of morning 
Before the rages of the day set in 

While shadows are still short, 

Babes yet to the wrenching wracking stretch of time 
That turns them always long, always dogged 
Reminders of all we leave behind. . 

Ah, let us come together early, early, my love. 


J. D. Suther 


My 


" (Carrying Wild Things, : 


Youle back fed into Site forest floor 
Was embossed with fernprints | 


As we lay close together, 


I planted the spore 
That lies curled 
Like a fiddlehead 
. ars your body. 


You would tear 


Ferns loose 


Leaving them rootless. 


Too tender to grow. 


Return to me, 


We'll tend wild tines 
ee ae 
Janet Link 


Cut Glass, Cathy Boyd 


EATER OF DREAMS 


by Jerry Meredith 


“Tt’s no sin to have your dreams eaten,” the old woman had told him before 
he went down to the lake to await nightfall. “Sometimes you hardly even notice 
they’re gone.” 

Jim waded through cold water at lake’s edge and clambered onto the point 
rock of the jetty. His jeans stuck to his thighs like cold, loose skin. He pulled his 
legs up and wrapped his arms around his knees, staring across the lake towards the 
casinos on the South Shore. Light — a carnival of colors — punctuated the black 
water, periods and exclamation marks. The air was still. Waves sloshed against the 
rocks and the crescent of beach to his left. The noon brimmed over the spikes of 
Ponderosa pines. 

He lit a cigarette and waited for the Eater of Dreams. 

He did not have to wait long. First, he heard the soft sucking of her paddling, 
way out towards the center of the lake, edging closer. She materialized out of the 
darkness, startling him, a white figure guiding a birchbark canoe. Her pallid skin 
gleamed the moonlight. Her lips were grey; her eyes flat and black. When he looked 
into them, he felt his throat tighten, remembering the time as a child he had peered 
into the uncapped well on his grandfather’s farm, leaning over the vertiginous 
_ blackness, wanting to fall. 

The canoe scraped bottom, wobbled to a halt. Her voice drifted up to him, 
‘throaty, almost hoarse. “‘Will you help me up?” 

He reached down, clasped her hand, pulled her up on the rock. She wore a 
white dinner gown and carried a black handbag. Her hair fell black and straight to 
the base of her spine. 

“I heard the old woman call me,” she said. “‘What did she tell you?” 

He wished she would let go of his hand. His fingers felt as if he had plunged 
them into snowmelt. “‘She told me you were a witch.”’ 

She threw back her head and laughed. “I’m no witch. Witches don’t spend 
their evenings at Harrah’s, and that’s where I’ve been.’’ She motioned for him to 
‘sit and took a place beside him, his hand firmly trapped in hers. “I was having a 
fine night. I hit a keno ticket for four grand and made a nice run at the baccarat 
_ table. Some Mexicans were in on a junket. They did not know how to take care of 
their money. So [ took care of it for them.” Her lips pulled back from the bones 
of her teeth. “What do you think I am?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t even know if you really exist.”’ He shifted off a sharp 
ridge of stone, unable, or unwilling to release her hand. Her icy fingers no longer 
burned. 

She slid an arm around his waist. ‘““That feels good, doesn’t it? Don’t worry. 


I won't hurt you more than you want to be hurt.” 
What did she mean by that? He did not want to hurt at all. That was why he 


had come to the jetty, because the old woman at the bar had sworn this lake witch 


could help him. But what if she ate more that his misery. . . 


For a while they listened to the water slap against the beach. Fish clustered 


near the surface of pools between the rocks. Moonlight glistened off their waxy 
eyes. 

He took a deep breath. “I love this place. The mountains, the lake. But I 
have to leave, and I don’t want to regret that decision.” 


She nodded. “I brought a bottle of wine. It’s in the bottom of the canoe. Re 4 


There’s a corkscrew next to it.”’ 
He fetched the bottle, opened it. “Did you bring glasses?” 
“We don’t need glasses.” She took the bottle from him and breathed across 


the opening. A moan escaped from within. Her breath frosted the wine, shaped it oy 
into a trapped cloud. She held the bottle against her breasts. “It willtakea moment 


to chill the wine. You were telling me about yourself.” 

“Nothing much to tell,” he said. He felt the sting of his words. “I’m a 
bartender. I’ve been a bartender for ten years, I’m at the point where I don’t know 
much more than mixing drinks, lighting cigarettes, washing glasses, telling bad jokes. 


I have a good life. [ make good money and have a good time. Nothing wrong with __ 


that. Some of my friends have done it for twenty years. But when I turn over at 
night, especially when I’m alone, I feel something, a strength of mine, withering 
away.” 


The sparkle of the wine faded. “You dream of a better life?” 


“Not exactly. I don’t think I should waste my life as a bartender. Don’t . mG 
laugh,” he pleaded, laughing himself to cover his embarrassment. “I want to write. a 
That’s impossible around here.” He bent over and ran a hand through his thinning 


hair. “I get off work and have a drink and then another and suddenly it’s been four 


hours since I got off and...” The red and yellow lights of the casinos drew his gaze. fay 
“A man can’t think after a couple shots of booze. After a while, he’s not even re 4 


human,” 
“Tm still not sure what you want from me.” 


“The old woman said you could wash the misery out of my life.” His hand . ne h 


trembled as he pointed towards the middle of the lake. “I don’t want to end upa 


crumpled beer can dropped into that. But I dream of this place. I could leaveina 


moment, if it would just stop calling me.” He turned, staring into her face, the 

shimmering coins of her eyes somehow less alien than he remembered. “Can you 

help me?” va 
The wind freshened. “There is a price,’ she whispered, so low that he had to — 

lean forward to catch the words. 

Sh iepay 1ts7 

“T thought you would.” She handed him the bottle. “Drink.” 


Cold chills pulsed from the bottle into his hands. He looked into it, saw only 
darkness. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said. “I’m giving you what you really want. You see, 
I’m no witch. Witches play with magic. I consume it. That’s my gift to you, to 
make what might be less important that what is.” 

““ “No man ever made a journey without taking the first step.” My grandfather 
told me that. A bunch of times.” He tipped the bottle back and drank. His tongue 
froze. The cold expanded through his chest, radiating from throat and belly, a 
bubble pressing towards his hands and face. His heart felt jolted. He feared that it 
had crystallized and that, by beating so hard, would shatter. He leaned back, closed 
his eyes, opened his mouth. He thought he breathed snow. 

“Don’t fight it,” she crooned. Her voice sounded as if it came from across,the 
lake, a whisper on water. ‘‘We have different lives, you and I. From the moment of 
your birth, you start sinking in the lake into which all of us have been cast, unable, 
unlike me, to swim. No matter how hard you struggle, all you do is sink, the surface 
becoming more remote with each passing moment. Struggle or not, you drown. The 
secret is not to struggle.” 

The cold vanished. He gasped at the suddenness with which it had drawn 


away. 


“Drink it all,” she said. “It’s all for you.” 

She lit a cigarette. A light mist gathered around them. The moon rose higher, 
then started its long slide towards Desolation Valley. 

“1 brought a girl out here once,” he said, after nearly finishing off the wine. 
““A cocktail waitress. We sat on the beach and laughed about how drinking was 
supposed to kill brain cells. We just couldn’t get it to kill the right ones.’’ He 
drained the bottle. The lightness in his head intensified. His entire body coursed 


__ with energy. 


“How do you feel?” The cigarette made a bright arc as she pitched it away. 

“Fine.” He rubbed his forehead. The giddiness was passing. Everything — 
even his thoughts — had sharp edges. The mountains, the grain of stone beneath 
his fingers, the scent of pinesap — they all sprang at him, clarified, vital, as if after 
long years of near blindness his eyes had focused. Certainly, he could not remember 
ever perceiving the world with such clarity. 

The Eater of Dreams stood. Her lips were red, her face flushed. Her breasts 
rose and fell with the soft sound of her breathing. When Jim looked into her eyes, he 
recognized the color, the shifting golds and browns of the lake bottom near the 


ie. shore, 


“Do you know how to play baccarat?” she asked. 

“No, but Id like to learn. I feel lucky tonight. I feel real lucky.” 

He followed her into the canoe and pushed off. The mist peeled back. Ahead, 
the lights of the casinos flickered on the water. 

That’s where he belonged. He wondered why he had ever wanted to leaves 


A MISTAKE 


Your face, your touch, your eyes send a chill down my spine, 
I guess this i is what they call Love, something I’ve never known before 
You're in my thoughts all through the day. 
I just want to hear your voice 
which makes the long day not so bad, 
So why can’t you feel the same way 
We’re two different people, that I thought were loving, 
sharing and becoming one, 
Now I know I was wrong, and my friends say, you learn 
from your mistakes — 
Even though it hurts, I’m glad I made the mistake with you. 


Teri Sadoff 


I once bought 4 box of stationery 
with starched white paper and pink 
envelopes, 

sprinkled with butterflies and delicate 
flowers. 


People change—but written words 
evolve around a dream. 

Pretty stationery left out in the rain 
will not blossom, as a flower... . 

it will wilt 

and die. 


And the once meaningful words 
so carefully written 

on the fresh, crackling paper 
will blend together to form 

a worthless watercolor horizon 
when the paper 

is kissed 

by the sun. 


Cathy Goodman 


Against A Crumpled Topsheet 


This evening I returned home to find 

my hair ribbons heaped and plied together on my bed. 
Their pastel shades entwine beautifully. 

Finding them thus is delightful. 

It is like rediscovering old lovers as friends 

when we meet in the park. 

You, though, who laid across this bed 

and who lie across my memory 

like the park’s white war memorial 

are a blood red ribbon and mar the beauty of the rest. 


Virginia Fishburne 


SEVEN YEARS LATER 


I wore my hair 

long for you 

a child-woman braided 
to your California ego 


I wore my eyes 

blue for you 

and (because you hated red) 
goodwilled my 

favorite dress 


I wore my soul 
shut for you 

since open was not 
where you were at 
at that time. 


Today I swivel ringless 
in metal chair, 
listen to scissors snip as 
brown strands of 

hair too young for me 
freefall ; 
down my scarlet dress. 


Rebecca M cClanahan Devet he 
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A FAIRY TALE 


by Angela W. Schafer 


Once upon a time, in the kingdom right next door, there lived a princess who 
was a total failure at being a princess. She was supposed to be a tall, beautiful, blue- 
eyed blonde, but she was short, plain, brown-haired, and hazel-eyed. She was sup- 
posed to marry a handsome prince and live happily ever after, but soon after she 
married the prince, something very embarrassing happened. 

One morning, she kissed the handsome prince and he changed into a frog. 

“TI don’t understand,” the princess wailed. “All I did was kiss him! We were 
supposed to live happily ever after, but now, I don’t know, I just don’t know.” 

The prince hopped out of the palace and moved into a nearby frog pond. She 
stood sadly by the edge of the pond as her former handsome prince sat happily sun- 
ning himself on a lily pad. 

“Maybe,” she tentatively leaned forward, “maybe if I kissed you again, you’d 
change back into a prince and we could live happily ever after.” 

“No,” the frog croaked, “You don’t understand. I like being a frog, and I'll 
never want to be a prince again. It’s much nicer here than in the palace. Tell you 
what, maybe if you kissed me again, you’d change into a frog, or maybe a salaman- 
der—something I’d have more in common with.” 

“No,” cried the princess. “Iam a princess, and you’re supposed to be a prince 
so we can live happily ever after, but not in a frog pond!” 

The frog didn’t respond but calmly ate a fly. The princess fled to the palace. 

The butler, Henri, opened the door. 

“Henri, why do I always have such problems being a princess? I can’t live 
happily ever after until the prince leaves the frog pond.” 

Henri smoothed the feather on his new orange velvet hat. 

“Why on earth would you want him to? It’s the perfect place for his kind, if 
you want my opinion, Why don’t you buy yourself a new dress—that will make you 
feel much better. Why I was in a perfect snit this morning until I went out and 
bought this absolutely divine new hat.” 

“Maybe,” the princess murmured, “but I don’t think that’s the answer.” 

The King wasn’t any help either. 

“Well, why the hell did you kiss the prince like that for anyway? It’s all your 
fault. Go tell him you’re sorry and make up.” 

The Queen consoled her. 

“Redecorate your rooms, dear. That will make it all better. Perhaps you 
could include some green plants and a little fish bowl to make the prince feel more 
at home.” 

“But I can’t even get him to leave the frog pond!” 

Her older sister advised, “Have an affair. That’ll make you feel better.’ 

“An affair? After what happened when I just kissed the prince? No thanks, 
there’s no telling what I’d wind up with.”’ 

Since none of the people around her had the answer, she told Henri to bring 
her the Magic Mirror, 

With Henri standing behind her, blowing kisses at himseif in the mirror, she 
slowly intoned the words to summon the spirit of the mirror. 

“Mirror, Mirror on the stand, who’s the most miserable in the land?” 


£4 
By 


The mirror shattered into a million little sparkling pieces. The princess 
stood quite still for some moments before she could speak. 

“SHIT! That was the wrong spell. Any grade school kid knows that spell 
backwards and forwards, but not me. That’s all I can take. Henri! Bring my Fairy 
Godmother to me at once!” 

“Oh, God. It’s so far to her castle, and there’s that dreadful moat to cross and 
Pll get my suede boots all muddy!” 

“Henri, if you don’t do as I say immediately, I'll kiss you, and there’s no tell- 
ing what you might change into.” 

Henri fled and returned with the Fairy Godmother in record time. 

“Oh, Fairy Godmother,” the princess sobbed. “I’m such a failure. I don’t 
even look like a princess, and all I did was kiss the prince and he changed into a 
frog and now he wants me to change into a lizard or something and live in that 
polluted swamp, and at this rate, P’ll never live happily after. And besides I broke 
the Magic Mirror!” 

“There, there, my dear. Some people are naturally good at being princesses. 
Obviously you aren’t one of them.” 

“Thanks a lot!” 

“Now, don’t get upset. I’ve never understood why anyone would want to 
live happily ever after anyway. It’s a dreadful burden to bear, you know, always 
and forever having to be happy. One little frown and you blow the whole thing.” 

“What can I do, then? I’m not any good at being a princess, but I don’t 
know how to be anything else either.” 

“You could change and become a real person.” 

“What’s a real person?” 

“Well, to start with, a real person doesn’t depend on a handsome prince or 
anyone else to make her happy. She creates her own happiness.” 

“Do real people live happily ever after?” 

“No. Mostly they just live, period. Sometimes they’re happy and sometimes 
they aren’t, but they can be anything they want to be.” 

“Can you just zap me with your magic wand or something and make me a 
real person?”’ 

“No, you must do it all by yourself. The first thing to do is to leave this 
kingdom and go live in the real world.” 

“Then I'll go now. But first I have to catch the prince and take him with me.” 

“Buti my dear...” 

“I know. He can’t make me happy. But I want to take him with me to see 
how living in the real world might change him. He can always go back to the frog 
pond if he wants to.” 

She hugged the Fairy Godmother good-by and ran to find Henri. 

“Henri, go to the kitchen and get the biggest strainer you can find. And we’ll 
need a flashlight, too.” 

“My heavens, what on earth for?” 

“Frog gigging for a prince.” 

“Oh, my God, that nasty pond water will absolutely ruin my new satin 
tights!” 

“Never mind, Henri, ?ll do it myself. [I’m going away and I’m taking the 
prince with me. Maybe, someday, I’ll have my act together as well as you do. 
Watch out, Henri, or I might kiss you good-by!” 

She burst out laughing at the look of open-mouthed horror on his face and 
ran all the way to the kitchen to find a strainer. 

And so she continued to live, sometimes happily, sometimes not. 

But she lived = 


HAULIN’ ASS 


Baker and Bonnett — today’s Ben Hur. 
Checkered flags replace trumpets 
The Empire is here. 


It ain’t hay no more, | 
it’s Valvoline. 
They’re haulin’ ass 
With gasoline! 


Flags flicker: “Pord 30 SIP) = 2 137 
Beer, noise and heat hypnotize the herd. 


Untied breasts, jeaned buttocks and corn dogs steam 
while the Skoal-Bandit r-r-R-O-U-N-D-S-s-s the bend. 


Yazoo and Chatanooga Chew not far behind. . . 
with 300 more to go... 
It ain’t hay no more, 
it’s Valvoline. 
They’re haulin’ ass 
with gasoline! 


Goodyear Eagles sweat it out like charred donuts. 
76 tanks and jacks stand. 


The Mountain Dew Crew line up for their numbered baby to 
v-v-V-R-O-O-M-m-m to a halt. 


In a flash: Watered! 
Fed! 
Changed! 


Red flag!! 
(they pray) | 
Spin... out of control... wheels roll. .. 


(they pray) 
Fire! Another tire! 


(they pray) 
“Chapel at the Track”’ 


Diehard won’t be back. 
(they pray), .. 


Lucille Thompson 


THE CLOCK MAN 


Dinan does and she’s never late! . 
chicks want someone who’s unique. 


Donald C. Boseman 


THE LIGHTNIN’ 

FLASH FLASH! A 

SHADES AND A CUP OF BEER 

GREAT WHITE TEETH HE JOKES 

OH HOW MANY YEARS 
SADNESS DISGUISED? 

THERE WILL BE NO TEARS 


THE LIGHTNIN’ 
FLASH FLASH! 


William Frink 


Oy OO BEER! 
(with apologies to Joyce Kilmer) 


I think that I shall never hear 
A poein as lovely as a glass of beer. 
Beer in a glass that sits | 
Waiting for someone to drink it 
that has zits. 
Beer resting in a bottle 
Waiting to be drunk by a 
teenage model. 
Stroh’s is so bad it brings on 
a tear. 
Thank God we’re lucky, | . 
Only Anhauser-Busch can make beer! 


oe J. O'Rourke 


Feast on this Detail 


It’s important to note 

that the gravelled, hae -laned 

road 

running alongside the Old Hickory House 
Barbecue Restaurant — : 
is named 

Gloryland Avenue. 


A. oe) 


| July K. Goldman 


JC at the Bar 


He leaned, black and tired, against the bar, 
waiting for the white barmaid 

to get up from getting laid 

in back rooms. He called for fire. 

“You are looking bushed,” she said, 
brushing down her dress. 

“What you need is a bed.” 


“It is a long night from the pew 

to the park bench,” he said, 

“T do settle for some wine and bread.” 
“J have nothing for you,” 

she answered, “‘the bar is empty.” 

“You might be poor,” he said, 

“but you don’t backroom for the money.” 
Silence, like a steel cross, hung over them. 
Straining, he bent it. “I’ve got a flask 

of spirits you can’t buy for any cash. 
Bitter, like whiskey burning, 

it will warm your soul for sure,”’ 

He gave the flask. She drank. 

“JC,” she choked, “loves the poor.” 


Beatrice Pamaji 
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NUMB IN NOVEMBER 


We got drunk to sea 
to see 
who could tumble the longest 
the November hightide inward. 
somewhere between body & surf, 
high & tide 
& the deadened eyes 
of alcohol & horizon 
that armchill pucker 
mounts winter 
& soars shoreward 
in some hind of 
damned cold disbelief. 


Jim Grimes 


IT WASN’T ME 


Ever since the beginning, my friend, 
I’ve searched for the answers to when, 
Who, what, where and why. 

But no one dares to reply 

When I ask what or who am I. 

No one dares to explain 

Why or from whence IJ came. 

I really don’t understand why 

I was born to live knowing I must die. 


I’m told J should not ask questions like this 
And [’ll be deemed insane or damned to Hell if I persist. 


We mortals once had immortality and paradise they say 

Which we lost because Adam and Eve sinned one day. 

For their sins God took away our immortality and paradise 

Yet He continues to collect on this debt with death as a sacrifice. 
I really want to understand, don’t you? 

Why I must pay for something I didn’t even do. 

I didn’t eat the fruit from the forbidden tree 

Oh, No Lord, no way, I promise you it wasn’t me. 

And as for Eve conversing with that snake... 

My name’s not Eve and I’m no fruitcake. 


Candice Lynn Cramer 


FORTY-FIVE 


by Max Childers 


My father was a war hero, With six rounds from a forty-five caliber automatic 
pistol he killed six Germans on a spring day in 1945. He received a medal, the 
thanks of his country and a discharge from the army. He came home to our town, 
where the entire population turned out to greet him, married my mother, and 
assisted in my conception. For seventeen years he worked in his father-in-law’s 
hardware store, roamed the night, and drank. Each Sunday he killed the Germans 
again; out in the back yard of the Victorian house that my grandfather had given 
him, blowing away the bottles that he had accumulJated during the week, with that 
same forty-five caliber pistol. He commanded that I should be with him at those 
times, and when he was finished he always looked down at me and said the same 
thing: “Boy, there ain’t no way you’ll ever do what I did.” And he would smile 
the shaky, lopsided smile of the drunk. One October morning in 1962, the night 
after John Kennedy announced that the Russians had missles pointed at America’s 
groin, my father left the house to go to work. I never saw him again. He left us 
four hundred dollars in savings, two-fifty in checking, and the forty-five caliber 
automatic pistol that helped make him a hero. 

I run my grandfather’s hardware store. Business is not what it used to be, 
but then, what is? I keep the forty-five under the counter and there is not a day 
that passes that I don’t run my hand over it’s cold, hard surface. Sometimes I take 
it out and aim it, blasting, in my imagination, galvanized tubs, buckets of paint, 
and the electric clock that tells me each second in which I have lived. Last week a 
delivery man came in as I was drawing a bead on the front door. His face went 
white and his eyes went wide and he dropped forty pounds of finishing nails. I 
apologized, but he was still shaking when he left. 

My mother lives in a nursing home. I visit her every.Sunday. She is not an 
old woman, as age goes, but after my father left, little things began to happen. She 
talked to herself, and walked the halls of our house at night, muttering, weeping. 
One day, the neighbors called me at work and said that I should come home. — 
That mother was acting strangely. I found her in the backyard, pointing the forty- 
five toward the sky. : 

There is a wide green lawn at the nursing home and it is there, when the __ 
weather is good, that I visit my mother. A nurse guides her out to meet me and we ab 
sit together for two hours. I bring her little things that she cannot get in the home; 
candy, ribbons that she wears in her hair like a school girl of forty years ago, 
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rosewater, and a comb. We usually sit in silence. On some visits she whispers 
my name in a curious, questioning manner. Once whe told me that she talks to 
God; another time she said that Franklin Roosevelt appeared in here room. But 
most of the time we never speak, frozen together with our faces averted on the 
wide green lawn. 

So I live alone in the old house that was a gift to a hero. The paint is peeling 
and the plumbing grunts and coughs. More than once I have thought that I heard 


_ voices, or the sound of furniture moving, glass breaking in the kitchen. I keep the 


forty-five with me at all times now, and when the noises come, and they come in 
the night, I rise from my bed and, gun in hand, check each room, moving quickly, 
silently, my back pressed against the wall, leaping around corners and through 
doorways, the forty-five extended in the combat firing position. But there is only 
the wind. Or a squirrel in the chimney. Or branches rubbing against windows. 
The sounds come and go, and after awhile I slide back into sleep. 

A man came by this morning from the bank. His father was a friend of my 


father and he tries to be as amiable as he can. He knows that times are hard. He 


knows that I would not be three loan payments behind if I could possibly help it. 


_ We talk over the counter and I nod and smile. My hand is on the checkered grip 


of the forty-five the whole time. The man tells me that he is sorry, but unless I 
come up with the money in thirty days, he will call in the note. I half-listen, 
nodding and smiling. I promise him that I will have the money. He extends his 
hand to me. I bring mine up from beneath the counter and we shake. 

I begin to receive postcards. One arrives on a Saturday morning when I am 
sitting in my father’s old chair, beneath his framed medals and his army photo- 
graphs, cleaning the forty-five. The postcard from San Francisco is of a topless 
dancer thrusting forward breasts like giant vanilla puddings. On the back was 


written “I am coming home, Love, Dad.” I place the postcard in an envelope and 


reload the forty-five. Two days later the second card arrives from Salt Lake City. 
There was the Mormon Tabernacle and another message. “A wonderful sight. And 


_the people here are so friendly. Your loving father.” A week passed before the 


next one came. It was from New Orleans and depicted a transvestite floor show. 


__ As I turned it over I read: “It won’t be long now. Tell mother to fix her pot roast. 


It was always my favorite. Good Old Dad.” That morning I closed and padlocked 
the store. I knew the man from the bank would be pleased that I left everything as 
it was, except for two hundred rounds of forty-five caliber ammunition I decided 
to take with me. The next postcard arrived from Atlanta. On one side was Stone 
Mountain with its gigantic Confederate Generals and on the other was: ‘Would it 
be too much trouble to ask all of my old friends over? We could have a party! 
You don’t know how much I’ve thought about the old home town since I’ve been 
away. How tall are you now son? Why you must have a family of your own. 
Dad.” 

It took a long time to cover everything with gasoline. I probably used the 
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better part of five gallons. I started the fire in the basement and as I drove away I 
could hear the sirens in the distance. The flames kissed the turrets and gables, 
wrapped themselves around the wide front porch, and melted my father’s medals. 
The last postcard came from Greenville and was a cartoon of a dog urinating on 
tobacco plants. The dog says: “Do your cigarettes taste differently lately?” My 
father said: “I’ll be home the day after tomorrow.’’ I drove into the darkness, the 
forty-five on my lap. 

At the rest home the next morning the nurses and attendants made quite a 
fuss about me seeing my mother outside of visiting hours. But I insisted and they 
brought her onto the lawn. I opened the envelope and handed the postcards to 
her. She stared at each, turning them over and over, from picture to message, and 
back again. When she spoke her voice was like dead leaves rustling in an autumn 
gutter. 

“He was the most handsome man that ever lived, in that uniform at the 
station on the day he came back from the war. The band played and IJ caught his 
eye. I was young then and had my shape and I knew he was mine. Why did you 
Know sas 

She had summoned up all the words she had left. She sat there with the 
postcards on her lap, her lips wordlessly moving, while I walked across the lawn 
to my car. 

I drove to the coast, and found a room in a small motel several blocks from 
the ocean. Next door is a family from New Jersey. I have watched them for the 
last couple of days. The father is a big man, running to fat, with a loud laugh and 
the bulky, brutal movements of a football player. He drinks a beer at twilight 
while the mother, a thin, fading woman, gets the children ready for supper. The 
father greets me each evening as I emerge from my room. He is friendly, in a dog- 
like manner, and wants to talk. I am polite and I avoid him. Then he takes his 
family, the mother, a pimpled-face boy of fourteen or so, and a girl of five, out 
to dinner. 

I have spent my days in the motel room, beneath the sputtering air 
conditioner, sleeping mostly, the forty-five beside me. I think of my father when 
awake and dream of him when asleep. I feel him coming my way, his slow, chroni- 
cled progress creeping to whatever door I may be crouching behind. Late in the 
afternoon of the second day, I awaken in a sweat, sit upright, and seize the forty- 
five. I place the stumpy black barrel in my mouth. I can see myself in the mirror 
across the room; a thin man, near-sighted and smooth like a plucked bird, absurd 
with the thick, oily forty-five protruding from his face. I hear the man from New 
Jersey calling his children for dinner. I lay the gun down and fall asleep. 

That night I wander the streets of the little beach town, the forty-five in my 
belt, hidden by my jacket. The town is full of families and students, drifters and 
the lost; sunburned, drunk, laughing. I find myself in an amusement park, all neon 
and noise and calliope music. I watch the ferris wheel for awhile, then decide to 
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ride it. I ride for a long time, stopping on each revolution at the apogee of the 
wheel’s trip. I like it up there, with the basket rocking slowly and the lights spread 
out beneath me and the ocean dark and sad, stretching away to Africa and Spain. I 
_ ride the wheel until the park closes and the neon flickers out and the calliope stops. 
a I go to a bar, have a beer, and watch the crowd. Each person is packing a 
forty-five, whether they know it or not. I wonder what would happen if I were to 
take mine out and place it upon the table. It is a proven weapon. Unlike most 
things, it has been shown to work. Instead, I sit until closing time. 

I stay on the beach that night, atop a dune, waiting for the sunrise. My father 
is near, moving through the warm, salty night. I aim the forty-five toward the polar 
star and remember my mother before she went to the rest home, pointing the 
___ gun toward the sky, Now I understand why. There are good reasons for that 
_____ which most people think are dangerous and senseless. 

Toward dawn, masses of sea birds appear, wheeling above the surf, diving, 
fighting, killing, and eating. The sun begins its climb and I can make out the fishing 
: pier, the amusement park, the beach cottages and the motels. A family walks onto 
a the sand below. There is the man from New Jersey. His wife spreads out towels 
____and the daughter chases a beach ball. I hear a radio, the music faint and far away. 
3 The father and son begin to toss a football, running diagonally away from each 
_ other, The father yells at the son, telling him to concentrate as the boy drops a 
pass. Then the boy stumbles in the sand and badly misses the ball. The father 
throws up his hands in exasperation. 


or, The man from New Jersey spots me, I pretend not to notice, rising, turning 
____ away from the beach, but he jogs to the top of the dune, carrying the football 
____ under his arm. His son trots slowly behind him, I take a few steps in the opposite 
_ direction, then stop, turning to meet him. 

a7 “Hey, buddy. What do ya say? Wanta play a little catch? How come you 


ain’t got your bathing suit on. Come to the beach without a bathing suit? And on 
_ such a nice day.” 

> He is close enough to smell now, sweat and flesh like scorched beef. He is 
_ __ smiling, showing broken teeth below a shoved-in nose. 

“What do ya say? Ain’t this great?” 

*; The forty-five jumps into my hand. The man from New Jersey drops the ball 
__ and slowly backs down the dune, his son following him, They begin to run as they 
_ reach the flat wet sand, running silently. I take careful aim at the man’s bobbing 
back. That’s when I see the other figure in the black rain coat coming toward me 
____ from the surf line; his face half mine, calling my name, running to me. The forty- 
five kicks and screams, its noise bounding back to me from the waves. The figure 
_ in the black raincoat staggers, but keeps coming. Then his head jerks back, 
_ swallowed in a pink mist, and he slowly folds up, like a jack-in-the-box, into the 
sand. The sea birds rise in a cloud above the beach, higher and higher, their cries 
Jost in the sky m 


SMOKING 


by Wayne Johnson 


The first cigarette I smoked: 
The Time——summer of 1965. 
The Place——a Florida subdivision. 
The Scene——a large, concrete block doghouse. 

The kennel was the perfect hideout. The dogs gave us ample warning when- 
ever anyone so much as set a foot in my backyard. And there were secret places 
for stashing a pack of cigarettes in a hurry. 

The shed was used for storing feed, raising puppies, and sheltering injured or 
sick dogs. The dogs, English setters with white, feathery coats and lemon spots, 
were actually confined in connecting chain link fenced pens outside. The shed 
was hastily constucted of concrete blocks, cement, wood, and tar paper during a 
long, hot, Fourth of July weekend with the aid of several men from the neighbor- 
hood and ten cases of cold beer. The quality of construction had varied in direct 
proportion to the degree of the heat and the intake of the suds. There were cracks 
between the concrete blocks and the roof leaked, but it was suitable for our illicit 
use, 

The gang; Ralph, Benjy, Phil, Tom and I, each have one cigarette. We sit 
cross-legged in a semicircle amidst the dirty, feedsack-littered, dogless, doghouse 
totally absorbed in the pure adult business of smoking. 

The first puff I take tastes strong, but I am determined not to be the first one 
to quit. I inadvertently inhale the second puff and nearly cough. I hold myself 
back by sheer will power while liquid pools of tears form in the corners of my eyes. 
Just when J can’t stand it any longer, Benjy, who is the youngest kid in our gang, 
begins to cough and gag. He triggers a violent reaction in Ralph, Tom and me. 
Each of us hacks, coughs, for several minutes while Phil leans back against the wall 
with an amused, slightly disdainful, expression on his chubby, freckled face. 

“Jesus,” he said. “What a bunch of virgins ya guys are.” 

“This stuff tastes terrible,’ Benjy said. 

By now our eyes are red from the white cloud of smoke floating about our 
heads like dense morning fog. Even Phil discreetly brushes a tear away. 

“T don’t feel so good,” Benjy said. “I think I’m gonna be sick.” 

“You baby!” Phil retorted. “I told ya guys he was too young. I told ya, 
didn’t 1?” 

“I ain't no baby,” Benjy whined. ‘‘You have us dope. I’m gonna tell my 
mother.” 

“The only dope in here is you,” Phil said. “If ya ain’t mature enough to 
smoke, get out. We don’t want ya.” 

Benjy’s face is a white plastic mask. A liquid, gurgling sound emits from 
Benjy’s throat as he stumbles to his feet with his right hand clamped tightly over 
his mouth. He doesn’t look well at all. 

As he toddles out the door Phil says, ““Ya better not tattle if ya know what’s 
good for ya.” 


un Benjy’s cigarette is laying on the concrete floor where he has dropped it. 

_____It has burned down to the filter and stinks with the pungent, rank odor that is 

__ uniquely its own. I snub it out on the wall. (We can hear Benjy puking in the 
_ drainage ditch that borders my backyard.) 

ee, Phil turns to Ralph and says, ‘‘Ralph, Benjy is calling for ya. Can’t ya hear 

ee. him?” Then in as deep a voice as he can muster, Phil repeats slowly: “R-a-l-p-h-. 
~ R-a-l-p-h.” Phil’s light brown eyes glow with a thahagaty luster. “‘Ain’t ya gonna 

go see what he wants?” he asked. “‘Ain’t ya gonna go see him?” 

ya Phil busts into laughter. He is totally unable to control himself. Tears ooze 
____ over his chubby cheeks and fall on his worn, corduroy pants making large, wet 

_____ splotches. No one else laughs. No one else feels like it.. The smoke and the 

___ choking noises beyond the walls are too much. One by one we each rub out our 
___ cigarette on the concrete floor. 
| “Benjy spoiled the mood,’ I said. ‘A man can’t enjoy a smoke while 
- someone is gettin’ sick.” 

is “Yeah,” Tom said, “I think we should go.” 

a Phil manages to curb his short-lived outburst. He hides the cellophane 
___wrapped cigarette pack in a stack of empty feed sacks. When we walk outside 
ee Benjy is standing ankle deep in the pale-yellow water of the drainage ditch, shoes 
and all. His face is whiter than the sand of each bank. 
B “[’m gonna tell,’ he says. “I’m gonna tell. Ya wait and see. Ain’t anyone 
givin’ me dope and gettin’ away with it.” 
at “He won’t squeal ya guys,” Phil said. He thumbs his nose at Benjy. Then 
we all thumb our noses at Benjy. Benjy thumbs his back. 
We walk Indian file along the worn path that follows the crest of the elevated 
bank of the ditch. To our right are weeds, rusting cans, broken, green bottles 
that reflect the hot sun into our eyes; and cool, long stemmed cattails growing in 
the water. To our left is a parallel row of box like houses with neatly mowed, 
_ St. Augustine grass backyards that end abruptly at the ditch. 

cy: By habit Phil takes the lead. Over his shoulder he says, “(Come on ya guys. 
_ There’s a bush near Hollister’s house with red berries that hides the tobacco smell. 
_____Chew’um and your folks won’t know what ya been doin’.” 

3 That’s it. The first time I smoked. 

We used the shed for the next several months. Benjy didn’t talk. In fact, 
a week later he brought a pack of cigarette he had stolen from his older brother 
and was reinstated in the group. 

f However, just before Christmas we had to give it up. Since my stepfather 
had recently died, there were no longer any dogs. My mother had sold them to 
meet the funeral expenses. Unfortunately, there wasn’t much of a market for 
fleas. The fleas took to us with a will. There was too much scratching, too many 
_ red marks, to explain to angry, inquisitive mothers. 
aa One grey, blustery, overcast day, we sat in the familiar semicircle in the 
_ doghouse and passed a single cigarette solemnly from one to the other while the 
_ wind moaned through the cracks in the walls. It was the last time we smoked in 
__ the doghouse. 
We missed the doghouse after we stopped meeting there. Years later we 
often talked about the good times we had——except for the first time. The red 
re berries were poison. I threw up for two days, all the guys were sick except for 
Benjy, and Phil got so bad he had to be taken to the hospital m 
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My friend’s grandmother 
owned no 

jewelry. 

For her wedding, an evening 
affair , 

she looped lightning ane 

in her hairnet. 


I recall trapping 

some of my own 

in scrubbed glass jars lined ae 
along a ledge 

against dusty back porch screen — 
dozens of rhinestones flashed 

less and 

less 

as the night went on. 


Funny, those fancy insects 

still remind me of 

weddings, hairnets, jars, porch screens, 
old time riches. 


Judy K. Goldman 


SPRINGHOUSE 


There is a channel inches deep 
In chill along the floor 
Of this ruined tomb of buttermoons 
And milk 
I have found myself before, 
That pulses like some cool aorta, 
Wells up from the heart 
Of the red clay earth, 
Runs with brief freedom 
In its frigid groove below 
Damp walls hung with web’s 
Quiet occupants. 
This is my face I see. . .older 
In this liquid rectangle of 
An eye below the top 
Of descending steps, 
In a rusty lidded entry 
I am bordered by blue and vapor, 
Reproduced in water as yellow tatters 
Of curtain’s lacey tongues 
Lay on my back these words 
Of ancient admonition 
At an invisible urging of breeze 
Through my grandfathers dead 
House. 
“‘They’s haints in that 
Springhouse,”’ 
Comes the voice surfacing 
From the old well 
_ Of my childhood drawn on these 


ie Abandoned acres that were once 


The sweet green breast 

Of the town, this springhouse 
Water once knew the juice of beasts, 
Kept firm those pale cakes 

Made of liquid and a churn— 

Was a forbidden thing to me 
Sweet and mysterious. 

It knew them old time Revivals, 
Holds harmless ghosts now, 

As free of maxims, power is mine 
To follow my reflected image, 
Cross that secret threshold, 

Seek what the elders forbade, 

Go down into the darkness 

~ Of my own brave accord. 


Alan Hodge 


COOL” 


Some say fires can’t fly... . 
but they do. . . with unseen wings 
on summer nights... . 


over my back yard 


in a golden cool they go 
.. flashing all the way 


Hale Kellogg 


Summer’s End 


Summer is patient. 

Languishing now, 

she watches her beauty pale, 

but clings 

to her ending life. 

She waits 

for the violence of autumn 

to release her, 

yet fears his fiery brilliance. 

She groans, searing the parched earth 
‘with herlong last . 2) Genwi 
smothering breath yy (ee 

as cicadas throb, louder now, 
beating their death drums _ 

with urgent fury 

in the night. 


Mary Wilmer — 


(untitled), Patricia Gonzalez 


The Cold Wind Blows 


I worked 40 years using flesh and bone 

labored for the man and J labored for my 
home. Went to work the other morning feeling 
cold and tired, the boss man said, “Boy you 
been fired’’, and the cold wind blows. 


Cain’t go home ain’t nothing there, sho don’t 
want to go on welfare. I gotta find work 
gonna knock at every door, spent my last two 
dollars at the liquor store, and the cold 

wind blows. 


Got holes in my shoes been walking so hard, gonna 
fall on my knees, gonna pray to the Lord; whatever 
I done to reap this plight, I sho hope the Lord’s 
gonna show me the light; and the cold wind blows. 


A pound of flesh and a ounce of sweat don’t weight 
out to equal a man’s respect. I sold my soul for an 

hourly wage, tried to make a better life for another 
day. Still the cold wind blows. 


Cassandra Shropshire 
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LOVE & RATE 


. I gaze from aid a cathedral’s twilit ruins - 
_ As Truth joins the Cae of Love’ S court 
-Macabresque. gaia: 
Set into relief by the setting sun. 
I watch them in the field beyond, 
Sacred. garland of lilies _ 
Place upon my brow with the cold ae 
_ And the cold hands of impartial Eater 
iy Mannequin | th 
po hee the dancer’ S as she paced 


: Ka thleen F reels Denton 


Beth Rust 


evenfall 


Brown furrowed earth lies resting. 
a productive summer fades easily 
_ to drowsy autumn. 


waiting for springs vigor 
a Russet dried stalks remain at planted posts 
guarding next season’s growth. 


deep celler smells pause in 


¥ tangly-turned roots 
Wild onions and a forgotten cornear 


* eal 


_ remain for field mice to forage. 


iced. steps inl in the milden earth 
- tiller waits for winters lull. 


Rone stretch shade Tees from dozing trees. 


better scoot, supper is ready. 


Michael C. DeVers 


AUTUMN’S GLORY | 


The leaves in all their glory 
Nature’s wonders abound 
Soon they’ll all be falling 
With haste onto the ground. 
Color’s last burst before the — 
dreary winter days 

In and out and up and down 
The sun’s most radiant rays. 
Could we but skip the winter | 
With all her blacks and grays 
Go directly into Spring 

With all her joyous ways. 

But then the earth needs this _ 
renewal time 
To bring forth blooms anew 
And I’m just as sure our bodies. 

Need this refresher too. 
The solitude of winter 
Gives one pause to think 
Of where we are and 

What we're doing 
Before falling off the brink. 


Patricia L. Jacobs 


My Mother 


“Suddenly 1 see you 
welcoming the beggar 


is ~ through the sunlit door | 


into the coolkitchen 
- where you prepare for him > 

- soup and a ham sandwich, 

You in your fine lawn dress, 


silk stockings and open-toed sandals, - 
he in dirty tatters. as 


_ Now winter snow covers. 

your grave... ..my footsteps are 
hushed by the falling snow — 
.....alone bird sings. 


_ Mary Wilmer 
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(untitled), Maureen P. Hollan 


> 


y si ’s greatgrandpas. 
hat chimney over there) 


it’s sreatgrandmas, 
inning wheel there) 
) wool was made into knit’n yarn 


n see where the leg’s broke 


/ it’s greatgrandmas. 


Michael C. DeVers 


Hard Work 


It took my dad this morning 

My grandfather a year ago 

And if ma keeps pushing it 

she'll be the next to go 

People say that hard work 

is a way of life you see 

But i don’t buy it 

Standing over me a faithful preacher man 

don’t get me wrong cause i love the lord you see 
but when i die i want it to be natural. 


Carol A. Harris 


ARCHETYPE’S CONTRIBUTION TO NAMKIND 


by Bruce A. Cole 


Archetype stood — poised — aware of his position, and content with it, 
patiently contemplating his lot. He had been outcast from the realm beyond for 
attempting a revolution against the entire dimension, which was called Tranquility. 
Now he found himself in a new dimension, on a solid surface, and very different 
than he was before. 

He was totally immune to the natural forces of his new world. For one thing, 
his body was invisible to the eye and to the touch. He could stand and watch 
various creatures which inhabited the world while they passed right through his 
body. Furthermore, he could pass through any solid substance as well as the air, 
and at a rate somewhat faster than the sun’s light. He was pleased to find out that 
he could make his body small enough to enter into the smallest areas imaginable or 
large enough to engulf the entire atmosphere of the world. That ability particularly 
pleased him because he could then see everything that was happening on the 
planet’s surface. But the most startling and satisfying discovery for him was a race 
of creatures he could communicate with on a particular level. 

Although the creature never consciously knew Archetype was talking to it, 
there was a subtle, yet powerful imprint left in the creature’s mind when Archetype 
was through. Archetype studied and experimented on the creature over many 
thousands of years and finally concluded that he could influence only one dimension 
of the creature’s thoughts, which was motivation. 

In the time Archetype was experimenting with the creature he made other 


sundry observations. He especially noted and appreciated the symmetrical perspective 


of the creature’s biological structure and realized all of its evolutionary possibilities. 
As a matter of fact, in the short time Archetype had been there, he noted how the 
creature had become less hairy andhad even started to better facilitate its environment. 


Because Archetype had such high hopes for his creatures, he called them “nams” 


which meant ‘‘achievers”’ in his language. 

By having total control over the nams’ motivational perspective, Archetype 
found that he had a great deal of indirect control over their behavior patterns. As a 
result, he began to form a world for the nams like what he had longed for in 
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_ T:anquility: a world where happiness was achieved by overcoming adversity and 
_by struggling to achieve autonomy. Archetype was wise and eager, and set right to 
work planning his strategy for the nams’ challenging future. 
Archetype first made a list of motivations to use on his nams. He decided to 
intermittently use good motivations on some nams, bad motivations on others; and 
still yet, inactive motivations on others, By doing so, Archetype knew he would be 
giving his little nams quite a challenge, but he decided their potential for growth 
_ and happiness as a race made it all worthwhile. (It must be noted here that for 
Archetype happiness and reason meant the same thing. He also realized nam could 
never reach pure happiness, although a few of his most gifted nams, which later 
came to be known as philosophers, came very close.) 
Some of the motivations on Archetype’s list included: faith, hope, charity, 
love, prudence, temperance, hate, malice, greed, repugnance, fear, terror, avarice, 
viciousness, revulsion, evil, depravity, and countless more. 
Archetype wasn’t concerned with how long a particular nam lived, so he was 
as likely to influence nams to violence as he was to peace. As the years rolled on 
and one cultural epoch led to another, Archetype watched and influenced and 
___ watched his nams struggle for happiness. He had been very pleased on the occasions 
that his nams created a spoken language and even more so when they refined their 
_ language into alphabets for writing. 

When the nams started writing, Archetype noticed that many of them were 
questioning the motivations he had used on them and teaching others to question 
_ them as well. The joy he felt at this was so great that his song of gladness, which 
was not heard by nams, resounded off the outer stratosphere; and he leapt in the air, 
% he came to rest on a cloud, and laid there watching his nams with a great deal of 
yy happiness in his heart. 
ie As time rolled on century after century after century, the nams wrote about 
a everything under the sun, All of the motivations Archetype had used had gradually 

_ fisen from the collective unconscious of nam; and nam had written about them, 

_. and questioned them and taught others to question; and Archetype was pleased. 

ae But can you imagine how Archetype must have felt when in the last year of 
_ his life the nams unknowingly paid him the highest tribute he could have hoped for. 
Oe The little nams set down in their written language a new word. The new word had 
ie many different uses to nam, but Archetype was elated when he saw how it was 
-_used in their literature, In literature the word meant ideas and symbols which were 

universal and timeless; and it marked the beginning of the nams’ search for a truer 
reason in living and a deeper meaning in words. The word was Archetype. 
; The real Archetype is gone now; but his legacy of motivations lives on in nam, 
and in his written word as wellm 


ROADS 


Roads — Narrow, dusty, winding; 
Gulley-filled pathways to memories, — 
Long forgotten thoughts, sights, smells 
Hidden in the recesses of the mind 
— until now eat 
Brought to life by the poignant means of 
nature 
And the mystique of God. 


Roads — one compacted by wagon wheels, _ 
Horses’ hooves, soles of store boy < 
shoes and bare feet 

Now worn smoother but dusty still — 
Carpet on which mechanized man’s 

Iron wheels trod. 


Roads — primitive country trails 
Alongside them stand ancient 
Abondoned homesteads, 
Once majestic dwelling places of 
Generations past. ba: 
New they stand as temporal reminders: 3 
of mortality; : 
Humble, yet still proud to have been. 


Roads — above them oniminous thunderheads 
form. 
A promise of relief from the scorn 
of a relentless sun seems inevitable, 
As crystal droplets fall to refresh, renew. 


J S teven Mullis 
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SANDEEN 


by D, E. Smirl 


The road snaked into the distance, a narrow ribbon of grey asphalt slicing 
through the autumn gold of Gaston County. Sandeen enjoyed the color, the hint of 
wind in the trees, the scent of wood smoke in the cool morning air — he’d been 
away from the Carolinas too long. He slouched lazily in the seat of the grey Pontiac, 
his left arm protruding from the driver’s window, his right hand loosely on the 
wheel, a half-smoked cigarette dangling from his lips. The speedometer read sixty- 
eight, far too fast for the road or the law, but Sandeen knew the gift protected him. 
It never failed, and he knew, because of the gift, it never would. 

Riverbend Lucia, the Catawba, Shuffletown; the road connecting them a 
series of twists and turns, kinetic thrills at the speed he travelled. Sandeen saw a 
slower car ahead, eased back, tapped the brake, sighed as his speed dropped to 
fifty, forty, thirty-five. He might have glanced around the car ahead, to see if the 
oncoming lane was clear, but he didn’t. The gift told him a truck approached from 
over the next hill, so he idled along impatiently. 

An old house with the kind of porch that wrapped all the way around stood 
on a rise to the left of the road. An old couple lived there, a man and a woman who 
sat on that porch watching the traffic, morning and evening, as long as the weather 
was good. But this morning, the old man sat alone, the chair beside him cold and 
uninviting. 

Sandeen glanced up, felt a sudden flash of emptiness, loneliness, then turned 
his attention back to the road. The car ahead braked abruptly, turned right into the — 
parking lot of a convenience store. Sandeen knew there’d be no signal, so the 
carelessness of the other driver didn’t surprise him. 

The Coulwood intersection, I-85, the Brookshire Freeway — Sandeen flowed 
through the traffic effortlessly, knowing where trouble would be, and avoiding it. 
He drove uptown, parked his car in the company lot, rode the elevator to his office 
and the desk that chained him to the world of the mundane. “Welcome back to 
drudgery,” he told himself as he rummaged through the IN basket. Eight hours could 
be made to pass — somehow. It just required an excess of discipline, a paucity of 
imagination. He tried to busy himself in his work, and failed. A taste of loneliness 
lingered at the back of his throat, a reminder of the old man sitting above the 
highway, and the empty chair beside him. 

There was lunch, two afternoon meetings, and finally, the freedom of the 
road. Sandeen saw the hill, the house, the old man. He didn’t want to stop, knew 
he had no right to intrude, but the old man’s loneliness obsessed him. The gift, 
his curse as well as his benefactor, drove as often as it led. He passed the house, 
clenched his jaw, steeled himself against the force of his obsession. He willed his 
foot down on the accelerator, but his foot found the brake instead, and he turned 


the car around, drove back to the house, up the narrow, graveled drive. He parked 
the car, walked across the yard, and up the three wooden steps to the porch. 

“My name’s Sandeen.”’ 

“Mine’s John Davis. How do.” The old man shook Sandeen’s hand. Age 
spots dotted his hands, but his grip was firm, and dry. “Sit awhile, young fella,” 
he said. 

Sandeen sat in the empty metal chair. He looked at the old man, estimated 


his age at just short of eighty. White hair covered the top of his head so thinly that 


the pink of his skin shone through. Loose skin sagged from his brow, cheekbone 


b) 


_ jaw; every square inch a maze of deeply etched wrinkles. In profile, it was obvious 


the old man’s nose had been broken several times. But, as he turned to face 
Sandeen, the piercing blue eyes separated by the battered beak sent a powerful 
message that the mind behind those wrinkles was still alert and just as feisty as ever. 

After a moment, the old man said, ‘““There’s iced tea inside, if you’ve a mind. 
Help yourself if you want some; your legs are younger’n mine.” 

“No thanks.” Sandeen rubbed the metal arm of the chair absently as he 
stared out at the traffic passing below. “I’ve been out of town for a while. Haven’t 
been by here for a couple of months.” 

“Thought I hadn’t seen your car passin’ by.” 

“T didn’t know you kept track.” 

“No special trick to it, young fella. That’s a mighty fancy car you drive, and 
you drive it ‘way too fast.” 

“I noticed your wife wasn’t out here with you this morning. Thought I 


im might stop and... .”’ Sandeen’s voice trailed off. 


“Old woman up and left me.” For the first time, Sandeen heard pain in the 
old man’s voice. 

“How long’s she been gone?” 

“Six weeks, this comin’ Wednesday. Packed up, said she was goin to live with 


_ her sister in Baltimore. Called once, didn’t have much to say, ‘cept she wasn’t 
Peacomin’ back,” 


“Were you married a long time?” 
“Forty-seven years, last April. She’s my second. First wife died givin’ birth. 


; i i Lost the baby, too.” 


“You say she’s never coming back?” 
“Nope. She said she wasn’t. No reason not to believe her.” 
The gift pushed, and Sandeen knew what he had to say next. He resisted for 


-_ amoment, then said, ““You shouldn’t have called her ‘an old woman.’ ” 


“That’s what she is. No denyin’ it.”’ 
“You know that, and so does she. You can call her ‘old woman,’ but not ‘an 


| ‘ _ old woman.’ There’s a difference, and it’s the way you say it that hurts.” 


“Seems a mighty little thing to leave a man over.” 

“Seems a mighty easy thing to apologize for.” 

“You sure are a pushy young fella.” 

“Yeah,” Sandeen stepped down from the porch. ‘‘Call your wife, old man.” 
“T suppose I could. Drive careful, young fella.” 

Sandeen waved, walked back to his car, then eased it into the flow of vehicles 


a f on Highway 16 North. The traffic thinned after a few miles, and he pressed the 


accelerator, grinned as the speedometer crept past seventy. He turned the stereo up. 
Pavarotti sang Verdi, Sandeen sang along, and the highway twisted and turned into 
the distance. 

Someday, the gift would push him into more trouble than he could handle. 


ee But then the gift would tell him that was coming, toom 


CE4K 


by J. R. McHone 


I first noticed the strange couple sitting by the roadside a couple of weeks ago 
on my way to work, then again going home that afternoon. Each of them was 
holding a clipboard and a pencil, so I assumed they were part of some new Highway 
Commission plan to build a superexpressway direct to the newest shopping mall. 
They were dressed in bright blue jumpsuits, or so I thought at first. 

The third morning, as I waited for a four-car collision to be cleared off the 
road, I noticed that it wasn’t jumpsuits. They were blue people, with sharp, pointed 
noses and chins, and flat heads. This is not something you see every day, even in 
a city like Charlotte, N.C. 

So, that afternoon on my way home, I pulled to the side of the road and got 
out to chat with these unusual new citizens. 

“Hi. You folks from around here?” I began. 

‘Why, no. Why do you ask?” one of them replied. 

“Well, I noticed that you have blue skin, and flat heads, and all that,” I said, 
“so right away I figured you’re not natives.” 

They both turned pale. . .or at least a lighter shade of blue, which I guess was 
their version of turning pale. 

“What did you say?” one of them said. 

Oh, God, I thought, I’ve probably offended their racial pride, and they’re 
about to hit me with some kind of EEO charge! “Er, what did I say about what?” 
I mumbled. 

““About our skin color, and our heads?” the same one demanded. 

“Oh, nothing, I mean, no offense. . ah, some of my best friends are. . .well, 
that is, my brother-in-law has a flat head, and. . er, 1 mean...” 

“Do you mean to tell me you can see that we have blue skin, and flattened 
craniums, and features slightly more angular than your norm?” 

Ba ts 

“Damn! Our hypno-shield is supposed to make us look human!” 

“Hypno-shield?” I tried to kid my way out of it. “That some kind of new 
toothpaste ingredient?” 

“What do you think, Viddy?” one asked the other. “Should we tell him?” 

“Might as well. Looks like we’ve blown our cover anyway.” 

“Hey, listen, you don’t have to tell me anything. Hell, you can be purple 
with square noses for all I care!”’ I began to move slowly toward my car. 

One of them pointed at me. On a human it would have been his index finger. 
I don’t know what you call it on a being with seven fingers, and four joints per 
digit. My body was filled with a strange buzzing sensation, as if I had just had four 
or five Margaritas, or else been, zapped with a Paralyzer Ray. I couldn’t move. 

“Did you just force-feed me four or five Margaritas?” I asked. 
Nee 


“That’s what I thought. Paralyzer Ray, right?” 

“Right,” one of them said, and, “Hey, he’s a quick study!” the other said. 

“Well, it looks like I’m a captive audience, so go ahead and tell me.”’ 

“First we should introduce ourselves,” the one on the left said. “My 
names is Vidiadhar, and this is Anguish, my companion.” 

* Pleased to meet you,” I said. 

“We are Smirls, from the planet Barfield, and--” 

“And you're here as the advance party for an invasion of Earth, right?” 

“Told you he was a quick study!”’ Anguish said. 

“How did you know?”’ Vidiadhar said. 

“Hey, I wasn’t raised on science fiction comics and television shows for 


‘ Ra nothing! What I can’t figure out is what sitting by the roadside watching traffic 


all day has to do with it?” 
“You'd be surprised,” Anguish answered. “‘We’ve been able to deduce your 


: level of technology, and your concern for the environment --- or rather your lack 


of it --- just by observing your crude vehicles. Your bumper stickers give us a good 


_ idea of your socio-political-religious systems, and the broadcasts we’ve heard on car 
_Yadios are a good index to your military strength and your major forms of 


entertainment.” 

“Why are you telling me all this? Do you have some sort of memory eraser 
ray, so | won’t remember any of it?”’ 

“We don’t need one,” Vidiadhar replied. ‘““You say you have read stories and 
seen films about this sort of thing.” 

“Right.” 

“Well, what happens when the hero of such a story tries to tell the rest of the 


—_-world about the weird creatures from outer space who are here to take over the 
mere planet?” 


“Nobody believes him. Except his girl, of course.” 
“It’s woman, if you don’t mind!” Anguish snapped, establishing her gender 


_ and her political stance. 


“Woman, right. And then the hero is either laughed out of town, locked 


_ away somewhere, or else the aliens take him over. Yeah, I see your point.” 


“You couldn’t even disguise your story as fiction for one of your magazines,” 


Vidiadhar said. “Blue people invading Earth? It’s so ridiculous even a science 


fiction editor wouldn‘t go for it!” 
“How many of youare there?” I asked. “‘And how soon does your invasion 
start?” 

“We are the only two Smirls currently in your solar system,” Anguish 
answered. “And we plan to begin our invasion two of your weeks from now, on a 
Sunday at 2:00 PM, Eastern. 1:00 PM Central.” 

“That’s all I wanted to know!”’ I said. 

The two big blue people are gone from the roadside new. I called our mother 


ship to beam them up and hold them for questioning, at least until our invasion 
_ force arrives. After all, we little green people were here first, and we plan our 


takeover of Earth next ie Ne at 3:15. Too bad their hypno-shields didn’t work as 
well as minem 
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BOYLSTON IMPRESSIONS 
by Carol Jordan 


Afternoon sun casts shadows of warmth as 
September draws to an end. Clear blue sky 
frames buildings and telephone lines and buses. 
Cambridge is alive with noises of traffic, brakes 
squeaking and hissing, telephones jangling, gears 
shifting and doors slamming. People run to 
catch the T, fumbling for change or balancing 
bags and books. Tweed jackets, backpacks, 
tennis shoes and long skirts flash by. Drivers 
squint from the sparkling rays of sun on 
chrome. Voices, muffled and low, bounce 
sproadically over the commotion of the street. 
A woman in oriental dress speaks a language of 
her own to her companion. Several languages 
wait at the “walk” signal. Smells are pouring 
from restaurants — garlic, curry, onion. Across 
the uneven ‘brick sidewalks, a baby carriage 
bumps and toys fall, It is five o'clock. 


STARS 


by David W. Richardson 


Once upon a time, not so very long ago, there was a young man who wanted 
to touch the stars. He was a lonely soul — not so much because he couldn’t make 
friends; rather, because he was always reaching for the stars. He was a nice enough 
fellow, smart and easygoing, but he was never satisfied with casual friendships and 
shallow people. Always he searched for something more. At night he lay on the 
hillside beside a cool green lake and looked for answers in the stars. 

In the stars he saw that for which he searched: something so pure and 
bright that it shone across the millions of miles of dark and utter void to touch 
the life of the gazer. This he found only in the heavens, and when morning came 
he was saddened to see his precious stars fade away one by one with the morning 
light. 

Then one day he met a girl. Beautiful she was, with golden hair that shone 
like the sunshine, and a sparkle in her eyes that reflected the light of his precious 
stars. Her voice was the melody of the morning larks, and when she walked the 
universe walked with her. It was she who turned his mind from the stars. 

So he watched her, and he longed to touch her, to hold her, to exist as a 
part of her life. So brightly she filled his soul that she washed away his loneliness 
like the morning sun fades the stars away. At last he knew he had to tell her so. 

So he did. 

And he was rejected. 

Her golden hair brushed the air as she shook her head. The glimmer in her 
eyes faded as she looked away. The universe came crashing down around him as 
she walked away. She — the sun, the most magnificent star of all— faded out of his life 
forever. 

And so the darkness returned and he was alone once more, wrapped in the 
cold void, lost in the darkness, and he was never able to lift his head and look upon 
the stars again. 
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by Evelyn V. Johnson 


The picket fence afforded a fascinating promenade for the agile creature atop 
it’s ledge. She padded her way along the white paling, dropped to the lawn chair 
beneath and claimed the green cushion for her own. With feline grace the cat 
stretched and yawned, exposing a moist tongue with which she carefully washed 
her soft paws. Then, closing almond-like eyes, she nestled into the chosen spot 
and slept. 
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EST WINNERS 


‘ 3rd Prize - “Numb in November’’, Jim Grimes 
Ee Ist Prize - “Eater of Dreams”, Jerry Meredith 
2nd Prize - Night Light’’, Janet Link 
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